WEATHER.

relation to pure cumulus, together with the rudimentary
idea of the formation of a stripe of cloud from a current
of vapour-laden air, which rises in currents of different
velocities, but in the same direction.

CIRRUS-STRIPES.

When cirrus rises irregularly, and appears not to be
all at the same level, we have seen that it is then pure
cirrus; but there is a modified form, in which more or less
of the sky is covered with long thin stripes of cirrus, all
apparently at the same level. Technically this is known
as cirro-filum (literally "hair-thread"), a name first sug-
gested by Mr. Ley, and the term is suitable for inter-
national use; but we shall call them cirrus-stripes. As
these are by far the most important form of cirrus for
forecasting purposes, we shall devote several paragraphs
to their consideration.

First, as to their origin. We have already explained
liow a stripe can be formed which moves end on to the
wind that is propelling it, but most frequently we see the
curious spectacle of a long stripe of cloud moving either
broadside on or obliquely to its length. As we must
suppose that a stripe always sails with the wind in which
it floats, we have to find out how a stripe can be formed
which moves across its length. At first sight this is one of
the most puzzling phases of cloud-motion. These forma-
tions of cloud are, however, exactly analogous to the
smoke left by a steamer running before the wind. If she
runs faster than the wind, her smoke trails behind; but if
the wind blows faster than she steams, then the smoke is